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ABSTRACT . ' ' - » ^ 

. Orangeburg,- South Carolina implemented a court , 

aoproved geographical ZQ-ning -.plan and a- p%tin clustering and pairing 
schools for the 1971-7 2 school year. All school-staffs currently . 
reflect t"he district's racial population. In the process of unifying 
the school district, numerous meetings and worjcshops that involved 
students, -staff and the community were held. A UO-member.-. district 
wide Citizens Advisory Ccrtnmittee, formed in 1970, reflects the racial 
and socioeconomic makeup of -the" community as do numetous other 
schools and program citizen committees. Human relations sessions have 
done a great deal to increase understanding. and reduce tension. 
Through jaddc"' ous use o"f various funding sources, the district has 
initiated a student advocate counseling activity; para professional 
aides ;\ an organized community volunteer program; and a monthly 
newsletter. In meeting the f our^requireme^nts of school ' _ ^ 

desegregation--preparatio.n^ • effective communications, firm pqlicj 
enunciation and support, and educational innovations in service to 
chilSrenr-Orangeburg is considered to b? one of the more successful 
in the country, despite the fact that it is not free of problems. 
(AuthoT/JM) 
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Preface ^ ^ ' 

In efforts at improving th^r q-jality o^^ educafion and of justifying 
expenditures for compensatory education and school desegregation, we are 
Increasingly dopenyenf- upon the data of evaluative research. Yet the 
' data from many of these evaluation efforts conducted over the past tv/el^e ' ' , 
years are confused and inqonclusive . The findings from these studies 
•ore' sometimes contradictory^ The interpTetations hove^Lecome the subject 
of considerable controversy, partici^larly as thes? findings and interpretations 
appear to contradict some of our cherished assumptions concerning education 
and educability. The lack of clarity with respect to the mepning of these 
data and the value of such progranj} is in part .attributable to a variety of ^ . 
, problems in the design and conduct of evaluative research. Among these 
problems, increasing attention is beihg called *to the fact that there ar^ 
sparse data cpncejning the specific nature. of program interventions. These 

tend to be reported" under labels or brief descriptions which provide little ^ 

/ 

information relative to the nature pnd quality of the treatments +4' which the ^ ,^ 

pupils studied are exposed. In an effort at gaining -a better understanding 

\ of t-he content and ^nature of some of thess programs/ this project was 

directed at- describing selected programs thought to be exemplary of quality, 
♦ 

progress, ^trends or problems in compensatory education and school desegregation.^ 
Ten compensatory education^programs and two school desegregation programs" were 
selected for detailed description. ^ 

' ■ ' ^' <' • . ; . 

The.pi^incipal procedures utilized in this study included documentary 



analysis, direct observation' of programs and interviews v/irti selected 
informants; The tosks fo be accomplished included identification and 
selection of projects to be studied, coMection of all available data on 
each projecj considered, field slidy of promising candidate projects, 

preparation of descriptive reports,* final selection anJ reporting. 

"* ' * _ ' 

' Following. is the description of one of these selected programs. 

' \ * , " * ^' . 

• *^ ' • 

For fjfe' complete report of this project see document number ED 099 4;58* 
*** • ' • 

in the ERIC system. * ' . ' ^ 



Introduction * * , , 

Qrangeburg, Soutf), Carolina Unlfk>d'.School Dii^trlct '5 Impleme^jtei!^^ court f 
approved geographical' zoning plan in 1970-71; and, in compliance withjwann^ ^ 

"et »l w. rgafete-Mecklenburq' B oard of Education, ef . al . ohd Dovis v. School 

;X ~ ^ . ' ' ■ , 

District of Pontiac, Inc. , a pkn clostermg^and pdlring schools for the 1971-72 school 

-year.- Of^.th? dist,r4c»'57,C[00 ifcidentsJ>.,70a.cire bu?ed under this plan (corftpa red with 
2,70d previousfy)'. Many faculty members were reossigned, and all schopi staffs cur 
rently reflect the district's racial population; five of the eleven principals are black. 
. In the process of unifying the school district, numerous meetings and workshops that 
involved students, stqff and the community were held. A 40-member district-wide 
Citizens Advisory' Committee,- formed in 1970, feflects the racial and soc^ioeconomic ■ . 
iSaKip.of the community as do numerous other schools and program citizen committees. 
Human relations se^ions have concentwted on communication skills in interpersonal 
relationships and have done a grsat deal to-increase understanding and reduc^ensipn. 
Through- [udicious use of various funding sources, th6 district has mitiated a student 
^gdvocdte counseling activity; instructional, lunchrooV and clerFcal aides to free 
teacher tim^.-for teaching; an organized community volunteer program; and a- monthly 
newsletter. One example of the educatbna! innovations that have developed indi- 
* rectly through the unification -p'tocess is the continuous progress program of the ele- 
mentary schools, A superintendent'and a board committed to. carry out the plpn in 
^o<i. faith andxto provide quality education appear to have created an atmosphere- 
ihat gives pause to.many whites who had placed their children in privaffe acacfemies 
to avoid desegregation. The numerous pjblic school-relGrfsy activities outlined above 



hove contributed to the creation of an environment of mutual actiyist concern for 
the education of a(l the district's chilclten. 

> • » « 

"Seating ^ • ., « ' • 

,Th« town of Orangeburg is located on th««Edisto River, forty miles southeait 

V ■ , ' ■ ' - • > ■ ' ' ' 

•of Columbia) South Carolina's ma|or city. While the area was once predominantly 

ogrfculturdl, several light industries have coma in m the Fast decdde, diversiiying 

the economic base. Two predominantly blocfc colleges/Claflin and South Carolina 

State, provide Orangeburg with a sizeable tiack middle class and student population. 

The 13^200 people v/sthin th^ trio boundaries are predominantly white. The boundai^ 

Ifs have been drawn to maintain this^situation^ resulting in an all-^hite mayor and 

'city counc;l.. The blacks who live in the town are concentrated near the college 

ond in three or four neighborhoods^ one of which is a middlerclass neighborhood. 

School District ^5, which includes the town, extends out into the county and has a 

population of approximately 20,000,^ 50% of whom are black. Forty to 45% of this 

population, rnany of whom are white, falls under the OEO poverty guidelines, and 

the county was dc3!5nc4^cd one of fyur In ths.state to^be incruded in a demonstration 

welfare project. \ ' ' ^ . 

The "Orapgcburg Massacre^" m which three unarmed students were killed and 

twenty wqynded by state troopers, occurred on the campus of South Carolina State 

tn February, 1968. Despite the conservatism of many of the community's whites, 

this tragedy of |963 led to the formation of a city-^ide brracial human relations * 

committee which served to increase fonmol channels of tommunicotlon, dispell rumors 
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end firovide a forum for prticuIaHon of needs arid frustrations, r€al as well as 

■» * ' *• ^ • * * 

imo^ed.. T]tjs city committee was; in some ways, a forerunner to the community 

input into District 'S'^aS its first co-chalrmon is now chaii^Tian of the five-member 

Boafid of Trustees and mah^ of its members serve on the Citizens Advisory CDmmittee. 

Two of the five members of the Board are black; both were reelected to their tyo- 

year terms by-large majorities in April, 1972^ The board operated under an unwritten 

policy that any member who chooses to send hi.rher children to a private academy 

\ : : ' ■ " . ' ' ■ 

resigns. ' ' * * * - 

This unwritten policy was^ o««55<ii9fed by the growth of private academies Jn 
Orangeburg since 1963. Approximately 1500- students have left the public schools 
for these private academies, 1200 of them since 1969. Some of these students attend 
on "scholarihips" provided by affluent opponents of desegregated education, fhis 
trend has affected* the public school system in innumerable ways; in additiorl to^a^oss 
of penpupil state funds and -the demoralizing 'effect of losing the suppof+ of a. large , 
percentage of the white "establishment," the black-white ratios in th"e schools^ave 
moved from 52% white in 1964 to 32% white in 1972. ^ 

There* is not a great deal of socializing between those who send their children . 

tp private academies and tHose who send theirs to public schools* Neither is there 
' much black-white social izing outside of formal rneetings, and strictly segregated 

ne.?ghborhood patterns do not encourage such friendships. In that sense Orangeburg 

Is a typical small town where everyone knows evep/one else and the traditional 

barriers to free interaction are respected by everyone. 

The public school system serves approximate Iy-7T00Q stydents and includes seven 



elemenhary schools^ divided into two 1-2, two 3-4, tviP 5-6 and^one 1-6 stb^ols/ . 
bn6 siventJi grade schoo]; one eijghth ci'ode school; one 9-10 school and one 11-12 
$thix)L Half of tfiese schools were buil^ ;ost outside-^the city limits to accommodate 
thiir fbrroerly all Blatk^populations*^ Most elementary schools are constructed on a 
corridorT)Ian with four classrooms on each corridor and easy access to thfe outside, 
Pbrtcbles have been used gt some schools at both the elementary and/secondary leveU 
for o'numbetr of years. School buildings appear to be in good repair; two that Were . 

ft * " . "^"^ - 

not have been discontinued in4he last several years. ^ ^ 
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Overview * \ 

Although the landmark decisiQn of Brown v. Board of Education was decided in 
1^54, District 5 took, no action >.o desegregate its schools until 1964. ^In that yeor ^ 

i * • 

the U.S. District Court ordered the district to initiate a freedom-of-choice plan, 
allowing any'stuq|ent to trapsfer fromua school where his ra<ie was in a mmority . How" 
ever,. the pfocedure for transfer was quite involved and, consequently, only 73 black 
students had entered all white schools in 1965. After q district court order. in 1966 ' J 
simplified procedures,' the number increased to 294 in 1968-69. 

UnHer a 1969 court order the District proposed d plan based on geographical zoning; 
This plan, actualized in 1970-71, proved unsotisfactoty in that rrjony whites used evasive 
devices to change their place of residence* As a result, there were cdses in which' white 
parents, who were complying with* the rulina in good*faith, found. their child the only 
white'child in a classroom. Sooie of fhese parents -formed an organization. Help Orange^- 

' * ' ft 

burg Public Education (HOPE) which began as a protest to the school board to'get them^ 
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to propbse <j.more reasonable plan/ However, the efforts of the Dist^ict^to counter 
\// such transferals. were unsuccessful, and some nearly allTblack.a'nd all-wKite schools • 

remained/- Pursuant to jhe Swann and Davis -'ruling, the^suparintehdent arc' school * 
board in Juty, 1971, proposed^b plan for the clustering and pairing of schoo!: ^within 
thf district. Undter this plan, two large ehmentaty school zones'were foncn.ed," each 
contdining thi^ee sohocls/ one at each two^grade level. The most central school in , 
Mch zone was tnadg the 1*^2 sthocron the theory that-imore childr^d would be within 
woElcing distance to this school. One centrahcity'school was left as a 1-6 school 



^Ince its population roughly reflected the racial distribotion of the area; All four 
secondary schools woiW serve the entire community. The chaos caused by constant 

^ A / . * ' - • V • " 

« , transferring ended with the implementation of this plan, and the HOPE memperi' were , 

' , ! ' ' , • ' ' ' . * " * - ^ • 

far more sotisfied with th^ pew plan. ' -i^* ^ 

. ^This legal background does not reflect the preparation which the district admin* 
btratioii had the foresight to^initiate'." Begihning in 1969-70V prior to the first major 
fhmst to desegregate all schools, .workshops were help for staff members to tackle an- . 

tficipa ted problems. Unfortunately, only about half of the staff could be included in 

♦ • . . . \ ' ' 

^ ' these early sessions. Nearly all attending agr^e that the*workshop's did increase under* 

■ ^' . V 

sfahfling and reduce .personal fenjions about th'e anticipated chonge. In the supce^ding 
summer of 1970/faculty workshops were held on communication skills, learning styles 

of students and methods and'rpaterials!!for multi-^ethnic groups. This pre-schpol ^repar*' 

. * ^' 

otion was considered invaluable*by the participants;, many of whom were reassigned 

• ' ^ * ' 

to new schools under the geographical zoning^plan. ' 

The Int6nschool visitations^ arjd "open houses" organized foV students and 'staff in 
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Aprils and May, 1970, were the only preparatory act^*Cities that directly ofTecteci 
all elementary stu^Ients and fam'ilies. In December/* 1970, however, secondary^ 
students begon to .attend 1*^1/2 day humon relations conferences,. At these sessions, * 
consultonts from the University of South Carolind's Dfes^^regation Center troJsn^d com- 
munlty menf^ers to serve as groupv|a'cIlitators. A Each group had a vfhite and a black 
facilitator. For this first conference the 91 ^ty^dent participants (who hed been.lre-^ 
commended my tte' Student Executive Board) Included leaders^- regular students ond 

itudenti wiWi obvknjs prejudices and problems. Parental approval v/aS necessary, 

/ { ^ ^ * / ' . ' . . ' 

and dny.student could choosy not to parljicipate.* puring the half"day orientation 

session, flroups of 8-\10 students were fcinmed by multiplying^ djads of students wHo^ 

didn't/lcno#/ one ano/her, goals for the following day were set 'and plans for the^ 

/ ' '••'./ ■*• • 

following clay w^ re discussed. In the day-long sessions which followed, community 

'facilitators periodically initiated a<^tivities^and exercises'to stimulate communication. 

The day concluded Witft a total gro/>P'fiieeting Surijig which the groups shared feedings 

activities, and recommendations. / v " ^ , 

/ ' - ^ ^' * 

Since this first human -relations conference, several others have been held for 



youth in grades 9"*12, the most recent in March, 1972. Student response to these 

sessions has b^en overwhelmingly positive; stud^Jnts comment on their new ability t 

. • / • / «... " . ' - 

listen to and respect others' of)inions; their inclination to talk freely and discuss 

prejudice openly, their reaHzatlon that the first step in facing, a problem Is for b 

sides fo open up and understand each other; their awareness that individuals oft 

imagine a problem; i.e. white misunderstanding of black hostility toward the con* 

federate flag andilack misunderstanding of white feeling towdrd, the clenchej 'fist / 
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* ♦ 

joiutel In'Mater sessions, discussion tend^ed to focus more on the lack of communication 

/ « 

witinchool admlrtlstrators and the. irreiovancy of school . Recommendation; made by . 
.the groups at.dl I' sessions stroYigly emphc.'-e the need for total partlcipatl^jiuind 
parent and faculty involveirient in such sections. However, rtiost students .do not waW • 
to be in groups with their own parents because they realize that they are fur more 
willing to open up and discuss Issues frankly ihan are their parents. Tfie community. , ^ • 
facilitators appeared quite imprdsse'd by the student efforts to get.to the cause of the^ 
^problems and by the new" perspective on -things which Inevitably results from a success- 
^J_conference of thiS'sort\' . , ' \ ; ^ 

■ After the July, 1971, court order, prVarati<?jns were quickly made fpr a pre-school 
three-iday conference at a nearby r^ort'm'otel; ottendees Included forty student leader^' 
■from both high Sqhools", faculty, adtpinistratofJ and community representoMves.. Again 
the Desegregation Center provided c6nsultants. The purpose of tf|l5-«onference was- 
te discuss concerns resulting from the merger sudh as school colors-, 'mascots, stwdeot 
councils ind class officers and proceedings.. Students selected twel.y^e such mdjor 
concerns/ "bra instormed" in small grbups-ind reached "sugpstlve" deciuIonS to recom- 

mend-tci tde studenKbodyv" Free time^jFor socializing, svy'lmmlng, orJust;"rappIng" was 

. •' \ \ \ • : ^ • ■' 

■provided. This conference, fxjnded by ESAP, ]s credltefl by many as a m'bjor factor . 

m/^he- smooth merger of the high schools. /C ' ' ' '* 
-/ / 'The city^vide Cirizens.Advisoiy~ CbMmit>ee, whlc^T^had been organized a year 

Lior4o the issuance of the court, ordery "provided a diversified community group fa- 

' ■ * '" ^ • ' • , • 

miliar with school-related issues and Serving as g^link between the community ^ 

and the board and administration, ^ince communication gaps were frequent and 



fiifijors.did abound^ fhis group was plvofal m assuring that Infon^ation was available 
within the community. - ^ 

Ol^er steps taken prior-to the unification which helped prepore staff w^/e visits 
by staf^ k> exemplary progran^ frequent imeryice sessions often with visiting con~ 
sultants available, and increased number of aides. Secondary students, especially 
those experienciflg frustration af school; were helped by Interventionist counselors. • 
/The four^page monthly newsletter "Scope," inaugurated in 1970~71, has provided ^ 
tnftymatlon on total school programs to the community.' 

ftoiect Operation, 

"Cpntinuous Progress" is the name given to the plan initiated in all .elementary 
schools tn1S7l""72. . The plan groups children according to learning, capacities in 

different areas and encourages individualization within each classroom • Team Jeach" 

♦ \ ' ' ' 

ing is utilized to. facilitate the flexible grouping required and to provide children with 
various teaching styles-and approaches* In theoryr, "Continuous Progress" allows each 
pupil to progress qs rapidly as his own ability permits through se.quential skilh deyelop- 
ment. In practice, most teachers and principals- brieve that they hove become more 
cognizant of individual learning styles and more alDle to help individual children at 
tndividuol levels." But the process of implementing continuous progress varies slightly 
. firom school to school . " ' , • ' 

PrlncipoU appear to have d greater degree of autonomy here than in many systems* 
OS they work with their teachers to implement the continuous progress program. The 
twb~graded schools fdcilUate this implementation in several ways. Because they 



provide a large population of similai-aged children, it \< easier to group four classes 
along one corridor for team teaching and to group some-aged ctiildren in a variety 
(>f ways. Moreover, with faculties who all teach some-aged youngsters in ^ne 
building, "content" discussions' on actualization of the plan ore much^more eosily 
inifioted, both on formal ond informal levels. In some classrooms, particularly at 
the lower levels, the learning center approach has been initiated with a great deal 
of time spent in small groups and in individual activity. Classroom bicfes hove helped 
to facilitate this ^ind of activity; however, teachers feel that there ore not enough 
oides to individualize the classroom as much as they would like. Teacherstudent 
. rotio IS approximately 1:28. Two^level classes and groupings hove been initiated 
in 5pme scl'iools, and it appears that this trend will continue as teachers become more , 
secure witKthe new approach. 

Ability grouping In certain subject oreos^hos led to ifsituation where some groups 
do not reflect the district-wide racial ratio. The high correlation between ability 

* • 

ond socio-economic variables fosters the placement of blacks in low ability groups 
and whites in higb ability groups In some schools. In other Softools with a substantial 
block middle class population this situation has not developed. The corrective reading 
classes ore occasionally .all. block, as ore some of the special education classes. How"* 
tver^ flexibfe grouping In the regular team-teaching situation does provide an oppor- 
hinity for children to be in classes which more accurately reflect the district-wide ' 
^xitio for most of the day. The attention placed on not "labeling"* a child, which is . 
a theoretical underpinning to the continuous progress effort, gives warning to those 
who might label a. black child as peirmanently "slow" or "underachieving." 

: 14 ■ 



^Supported by most of the elementary-Ieve! staff, team teaching is facilitated 

s 

fay the physical layout of most buildings: the four classrooms along each lorridor pro" 
vide both teachers and students v/ith an estabi ished area of interaction. So. e^am 
' teaching has been initiated at the junior high school l^vel'and here, too, ir t:ipears 
to have evolved from the staff desire to individualize instruction and capitalize on 
Individual teacher abilities. ' ' - ' 

The four secondary schools, in the system attempt to provide aftematives-within 
the system for each student. Desegregation of schools at this level is frequently 
brought with tension and crish; Orangeburg has made a relatively smooth transition r 
Since students are grouped for academic areas and since special Title i reading 
^Srvtces are provided for some "educationally deprived" students, d certain amcunt 
of resegregation occurs here also. Again, the presence of a large number of micVlle 
class blacks along with some lowincome whites in the system meg^s that^ although ^ 
the lower ability and "special" classes tend to be predominantly black, the middle 
and upper ability groups are rarely, if ever, all white. 

Guidance services at all four schools have become increasingly diverse, gener- 
ally offering group "rap" sessions as well as individual counseling. Intenschool qomr 
mynication among secondary schools, through both formal and informal channels, 
* appears to be constant and substantive. Each spring,^ guidance counselors from the, 
W^M school spend several days at the 9-10 school; at that time they register students 
and provide information about their next school. Counselors at the 9-10 and 8 school 
do the same with the lower school* Counselon have not, as yet, initiated regular 
meetings among themselves, although they acknowledge that such communication 



woulc' be desirable. The, small size of the commumty further aids mter-school 
com:nunicaJ;!on. ' ^ , ' 

Ihj "openness" of the 11-12 school attests to a trust that the students o. this 
fevel ecu handle, the responsibility of some "non-programmedV time without dis^ 
ruptihg the entire school. Student council, based on homeroom representation, * 
reflects the racial, percentages fairly accurately and iios been a cohesiv* force in 
the initiaLyear of unification: its effectiveness is,r-in part, the result of its role, 
afteit"minor, in the administration of the schpoL Joint officers served in 1971-72 
because both high schools had elected officers prior to the July court order; this 
system seems to have worked smoothly, and neither group of officers dominated the 
^councij. An ESAP advisory group of approximately eight students has been formed 
at each secondary school, these groups meet With administration and with citii^en 
' , committees and have helped to keep communication lines open to students. In the 
Jnitlal period of desegregation, the e)ttra-curricular activity which most directly 
contributed to- a sense of unity was^J football team that captured the state champion- 
ship. Football is^ the major sport in the area, and the cohesweness which deyelopisd 



in the school and the community as the season progressed was a great morale booster 

I . ' . . . 

at the year's beginning. All extra-curricular activities ore desegregated from cheen 

leaders through interest clubs, al though they are not all reflective of district-wide 

ratios. 

^ While the transition at thg secondary level hast)een a smooth one, there is some 

. muted jacial hostility presenNot both high schools that coulcf erupt at the slightest 

provocation. This may be as much a result of notional political, sociological and - 

% • 



ethnic trends as of factors unique to Orangeburg* While human relations confer-* 
ences serve co change perspectives, increase communication, and minimize pro- " ^ 
vocat;on$, they are unlikely to extirpate such hostility. 

Intep/entionist counselors were first hired during the 1970~71 school yecr to 
serve as stude,nt adyocates on the secondary level. Three such counselors were 
working in the spring 19^72: twcTracn at the 9-11 level and one women at the 
f^B level. However, in^jfactice, they did not limit their activity to grade levefs. * 
VVhile these ^'people work closely with guidance counselors, they have maintained cf. 
position separate from the administration, and^the studertts resperct them as trOe stu^ 
dent advocates. The three men^^ho hove held such positions, two blacks and tjne 
white, hove afrbeen professional athletes, d factor which has enhanced their rvpxi^ 

• . ' . , .' . 

taHon among the secondary school students. These. counselors spend-much of their ^ •• 
efforts in social work-type activities such 'os visiting families and -working with 
ogencies^ This is one example of an activity initiated in refotioh tp desegregation 
that proved to be a necessary service in terms of student needs regardless of desegrer 
gation. - 

This counselor activity is one^f a vast array of services that have recently been 
made possible by federal funding. Daily corrective reading sessions for approximately* 
• 500 elementary students constitute a mdjor Title I project. The corrective reading 
teachers, working with a vdriety of materials, evaluc-te indivijJual children's reading^ 

problems, identify areas in which to focus, and c6ntinually~reevaluate each child. 

I. ' ' c 't ' * 

A developmental, reading progtam operates at the 9-10 level for students reading 

below grade level. Here again, a widextonge of materials/' cpupled with recorders 



and other machines, pre used^in the effort to develop interest In reading while im- 
prd'Mng reading skills. Voluniccr proo^orns, organized by the ESAP funded coordin- 
ator, focus on one-to-one reading tutoring at sevferal levels* 

froject Succeed attempts to reach potential dropouts at the^ secondary le^'el and 
involve them in a pre-vocational experience, gearing the "skills" taught to this ex*' 
pertence. Nlumerous aides work in the district, funded under Title I and ESAP. 
While some work in classrooms assisting teachers to individualize their classes, others 
work in lunchrooms, on buses and In clerical positions. Title I funded su^nmer {Programs 
have been operating rn the district for several yean^ • \ 

An elementary school soclpl worker and a health-medrcal program areVlso funded 
under Title !• The social work-er, p black woman, attempts to wdrk w|lj|i the entire 

environment of the phlld In a manner that does not attach any iocial class stigrna to 

' ■■ ^ ' ■■' ■ A' 

the child or to the family. She Is making ihrodds In the delicate areas of providing 

children with sufficient clothing and encouraging parental Involvement in chlldre.n's 

educationarefforts, A special class for first graders who were not communicating in 

the regular classroom has been one of her major projects as she tplks with the teacher, 

ifibserves the children and acts^s a liaison with the family. The health services have 

also been Importanf for these children; many have had their firsf post-birth contact 

wtth doctors. Under the health program, applicable to all Title I children, eyeglasses, 

as well as emergency medical and dental services, are provided. Preventive screening 

x5s also a part of this component. 

addition to the counseling, dissemination, aides, community involvement and 

human relations programs, ESAP funds also support staff in' service activities, a physical 

- • ^ 
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' facrl ity for higti school counsel ing, and after school activity personnel ♦ 

The presence of ah ESEA Title II! Early Childhood Education center attests-to 
District 5's Confmltmen} to seeking fundi', t for quality, innovative projects. This 
prograni^ in which participation is voluntciy; includes some first grades as well as 
kindergartens. Increasing numbers^df white parents are enrolling their children in" 
rtiis special project which has a population cf roughly 50% black students. Initiated . 
in 1l?69, the prdject serves as a trair\ing center for teachers. Parents are encouraged 
to participate in the classrcx)m at least one hour per w^ek, and the curriculum stresses 
social adjustment as well as readiness and skills development. 

Since a large part of District 5 is rural, many students have riddeq school buses 
for, years. Of the opproximately 4700 students riding buses in 1971-72, 2700 were 
doing so in 1970-71 • Although the average cne^yay bus trip is about 35 minutes, 
some students do ride for^SO minutes^ The small size of the district coupled with the 
dispersion of students frbm one area, to as many as seven dififerent schools has created 
the unfortunate situation where 40% of the .students bused hove to change^'buses In 
midroute* Secondary school students serve as bus aides and hav^helped to alleviate 
any problems in connection with this transferring process, but all in the district recog- 
nize It as an unfortunate situation* - . 

Of the 45 bus drivers^ 41 are secondary school stydents^ about 70% of them Black 
^ond many of them female i» Student bus aides are frequently promoted to drivers when 
they pass the state's three-^day training program. The two kindergarten Bus drivers are 
women. In recent months, tusing has become a national issue; yet little furor exists 
In District 5, despite the busing of more than 50 percent of the students and the 



presence of anti-school desegregation forces. 

Bus routes Include white as well as black students; thus children ot b^th races 
ore irt contact with each other all day. With the younger children in the ^'^de 
1*2 schools^ there appears tc be little or no racially created tensions, and the/ play 
together on the school playground. However, at higher.age and grade levels inte* 
gration appears tojdecrease. Again, the causes for this feach beyond Orangeburg - 
and may, at this point in time, be inevitable.. Many parents, both black and white^ 
discourage their children from bringing home children from the other group, and from 
attending dances with them. At high school darices necfrly all the students are black, 
Q sitiiotion which is not surprising in the U.S. rural south of 1972. Within-school 
'j^rogrdrns^ari'd activities have been unified smoothly, and rarely do*incidents occjr 
that arc' a direct result c^^ racial hostilities; in a community such as Orangeburg, 
these are- significant first year achievements*^ ' * 

' < * - — t 

Persb.nnel ^ ' . 

One hundred and sixtynine (169) of Orangeburg District 5's 313 faculty members 
are black, and 144 qre -white. Over one half of the staff members wer^ transferred to 
new schools in the academic years 1970-71 and 1971-72 as the district desegregated . 
its staff end divided its schools into orie or two grade levels. Of the seven elementary 
|>rincipaj.s, three are black; the eighth grade school and the 9"10 grade school have , 
bjack principals. The assistant principal at both junior high schools is of the opposite 
race from the principal, and there is one black and one white assistant principal at 
each high schqol. The guidance staff is similarly desegregated. The central admin" 
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istrative staff Is predamioantly white; only one assistant superintendent and the lunch-.. 
rooM supervisor are bla^:k. The central office situation has generated sorne hostility^, 
among 'he black faculty and seerns unnecessary becausfe of the number of qualified 
blacks the district and the amount of planning that went into so many stdaffing 
decisions. One example" of this planning is the provision of a male^ PE teacher for 

each elementary school of the opposite race than the principal, assuring that children 

*> . • ^ . . 

at each'school.will be in daily contact with both a black and white male. 

The relative degree of autonomy giveri to principals has resulted in Various levels 

of intenstaff cooperation. El ementary-^cKool principals have, by and large, been 
^extremely, supportive of their staffs in implem'csjrjting the continuous progress program, " 

bothjn facilitating team teaching efforts by arranging for team planning times and 

In stippgrtinj individuals as they work with the HeW approach. All teams consist of 
. both black and white teachers and a high degree of "t^am spirit" prevails. The more 

fragmented nature of teaching efforts at the secqndary schools is evident in the reducec 

df!gree.of staff "esprit de corps." In at least one' secondary school there is a high degr. 

of latent staff racunl tension, and tbe lack of inter-racial communication is obvious to 

students. > ' * , 

X Approximately oherhalf of the total stbff have attendgd.th^ humah relotions 
^ssions, initiated in 1969-*70. Although these were not considered a panacea for 
staff^ccfoperti^ion and although not all staff members are equally enthusiastic, it is 
not difficult tofmdvteachers who credit these sessiqns with vastly reducing th^'j^^ten* 
tlal for ethni^c conflict tlTr<^gh open discussion of attitudes engendered by racial dif-, 
ferences and experiences. Inv^Wing most of the entire staff in such sessions would ; ' 



probobly oUeviate the staff tensioris evident at some secondary schools. /Approximately 

*■ ' / 

o . , ■» •/ 

"* * " • / 

tan teachers went^from public school to private academljes^in 1971; thele people would 

* ' . ' I 

obviously h<3ve been c6untsrpro'<3uctive Ir public school efforts to increa'se racial co* 
operation. Some white teachers send'their children to private academies, a few 
black "^teachers have children in the lab schooKat South Carolina Sfate. In the current 
atmosphere where public education is constantly on. trial and its opponents sight any 
movement from it as lack of support/ ^his situation is m'ost^regrettable* 

*Wlian G white administrator let it be known that he planned to transfer his children 
to o private acqd^my, the superintendent mformed him that while^ "due process" would 
probably prevent him from being f irecl dflvthese grounds, he could not see how tjie man 

i\ . ' — ■ ^ 

could function effectively; the admihistrator redgned. Action-oriented commitment 
on the part of neqriy all administrators apd prncipcis has eVablished a psycholof^ical 

climate that is supportive of staff efforts, and apparent to students and parents. 

- I * ' t 

Forty^eight perceint of Orangeburg's teachers have MA's^ a percentage much 

higher than that of South Carolina's other school districts « The variety of in^'service 

^ . . « ' ■ _ t^Ts^-^ . ^ 

sessions, workshops and consultant services made available Wstaff niembers for the 

_ ^/ \ -i ^ ^ . 

period prior to and during initial unificajlon aided in furthering an otmosphers of 

professionalism. These services dealt with everything from learr^Ing styles of Students 

and method) and Ynaterials for rnultnethnic-groups to specialized curriculum areas. 

I 

Most teachers feej that they were prepared for their increasingly diverse studenf , 

group., or that they know how to secure the assistance they.might need to work with* 

♦ 

such groups.. . ^ ^ 

\* " .'. - ' 

Of the 70 aideS/ 46 serVe gs insfructlonol aides; seven as reading aides; and the 



remainder as luncfiroom or clerlcar aides. Approximafefy 55^^ of these positions - 

ore filled by Wacks/ The great mak)n>/of toth aides'and teachers come from either 

Orangeburg or tlie Impiediate area and he e^grown up there. This Has led I low. 

teo'cher-iumover and to many Informaj Siutf Unks; thistkind of stability cou]DUd with 

th« per^ctive gafned by staff members qt human relations sessions has led to a . 

^> ' ' * • ■ ^ 

OTOoth staff desegregation^process and a willingness to work to improve the quality . 

of education for all District 5 schools. 

Students : * ' 

U was noted obove that secondary school students were sensitive to situations of 
ethnic confljct between staff memben. These secondary students have lived through 
on Important period in racial relations in this country, particularly in their Southern 
region. As a result, many tend to be extremely aware of the prejudices and the hypo-* 
erodes of the past and quite sophisticated at detecting traces of such feelings in the 
octlons of their elders. Most students who attended human relations sessionsi recom- 
mended strongly that more teachers and parents attend such sessions, but not in groups 
with their own children. There is a freedom to associate between black and white in 
school-related activities that might shock 5hd dismay mqny parents. This freedom, 
however. Is restricted in a large sense to such activities and does not indicate that 
of! students are entirely free of their ovyn ethnical lyrelated biases. However^ the 

oblfity most students at the human relations conferences showed to get at the basis 

-I 

of personal prejudices or xnisconceptions does indicate that this generation is, for 
the most part, significantly different from the previous one. 

• ' 23. 
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At the eorl/ elerrientory oges^ block ond white students ride the buses qnd ottend 
scho^togetKer vyitl\no oppcM;ent monifestotibns of prejudice. This situotion chonges 
griaduvilly os the youngsters reoUze the sociologlcol fromework m their com^unity^ a 
fromev>A3»'k in which roce connot be ignored-^ The monogisoble size of the district may 
account in part for the eose with which students tronsferred to different schoolsj^inder 
the 1970-71 ond 1971-72 plans, but the willingness to occept, live with and e>>eri be 
challenged by the chonge on the port of mony Orongeburg youngsters also contributed 
to the process,.* ^ * ■ * ^ 

Porents/Communlty * " ' ' 

Ik ^ > 

.^Orange^urg District 5 obounds [n Citizen Advisory Committees. The forty member 
c!i$trict-wid»^ committee which reflects the socio-ecoftomic ond raciol diversity of the 
areo was nominated in Spring, 1970, by'o 6-member committee (three blocks arid three 

whites) ond opproved by the Board. Some politicol diversity is reflected on this*com- 

> 

.mittee, with the NAACP represented ond some members oiF the whit'e establishment^ 
tliough o nurnber of whites resigned ofter the court orc{er. Although the 'membership does 
include |ow-inc.ome individuols, there is on oworjsness'i^gt members most moke sure these: 
people are heard from since there is o tendency for middle.^lass verbolizotion to pr^evail. 
Although it is on "odviso^" committee, its members do believe they con influence board 
policy; exompljes of suggestions mode to ond octed fovorobly on by the board include 
hiring lunchroom oides to releose teoch^er time ond inviting high school students to - 
attend boord meetings. Members ore known in the community -qnd^frequently osked 
about school progroms or obout the "truth" of the latest rumor; consequently, they > 
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make constant efforts to keep informed. *'The priorities stated by this group .as the 
Rrs> y^ar of unification draws to a clo-i are: "(1) to help continue ESAP funding ' 
which has been instrumental in fostering j->od relations among students; (2) to show 
Hie community that the.public systjem is wc^'cing and offers more while fighting monies 
being given to private academies; and (3) to acknowledge the possibility that the 
second year may be more difficult and to be adequately preparecf to deal with-that 

\ . . > • ^ 

possibility. . . • 

Ad ESAP advisory committee is an offshoot of' this larger body and works with • 

the district office of federal' funding in setting priorities. Parent Advisory Committees 

have been'organized at eacli elementary .school; some are actively involved in such 

issues as testing and releasing test results/othars are concerned more with how monies 

!are.alloted and others have yet to become active beyond a minimal level. An ei'^hty- 

member advisory conimittee acts ori the secondary lev'el, meeflng at times with the 

esAp student advisory committees in each school. , 

Ml * . 

While Parent Teacher Organizations are active in only two schools, the level of 

parent involvement is slowly increasing in nearly all schools. Instead of alHchool.^ 

"open ^houses/" many elementary schools conduct team open houses, giving the parents 

'more of an opportunity to talk personally with other pal-ents and with teachers in the 

context af a smaller groOp. Principals and teachers are realizing tKbt classrooms 

should be open to parents; though this type of classroom visiting has increased, mgny 

parents still feel they are unwelcome and more effort needed to increase this type 

of interaction'. * - 

Volunteers are one means of increasing inferactlon; and 85 such volunteers were 



working of least^onfce; a week ln an assigned* capacity in April, 1972. One-fpurth 
of these volunteers were black, an«! or v -fourth were non-parerits.. Jh^tywork-os " 
lonior. h^h school Individual reading tutc ; a few vyork with the odiunct education 
program at th* 9-10 school,and all elemekc.ry schools have several volunteers per- 
forming a variety of duties from clertcaLtbJnstrvctiondl. The Community Involvement 
Coordinator,, hired in the fall 1971., i-ecwits, orients'and maintains continuous -obntact 
with tliese volunteers and with the staff members who work with them, She has also 

S 

succeeded in having community members work with classes as "resource" people in ' 
- on' orea of expertise..^ • ^ . * • 



Funding 



The District spent $3,645,518 for current operafioTis in 1S>^7T and has a 1971-72 
budget of $3> 950, OOb. These sums include spec^ial funds from oUtside sources. All bus" 
Ing and retirement costs-assjjmed by^ the state are not included in the above' iTgures. • 

■ School system cost per student is compute'd at approximately $545- Io-19Z(h71 and $600 

,,v' '« '** 

*ln 1971-72. Title I funding in 1971-72 is approximately $54^,000, Title'lV $41,460, 
• ESAP $327,429 and 45 $125,084. - • • % ' ' 

Due to the system of accounting required by (districts in South Carolina it is nearly 
Impossible to separate the'costs of "dftsegregation" out of the budgfet^ Simplistically 
It could, be stated that the Title IV, ESAP and 45 funds plus the monies spent busing 
. an additional 2,000 students constitute desegregation expenses. Howexe/4 nf^^^ of :-. 

' " ' ' . • • - 1 ' ' "t'C ~ ■. 

fhe services provided under these funds, p<ytlcularly aides, counselors, coc^mjJ.nlty 

involvement and in-service, are services that have improved the level of education 
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•provided irrespecUve of desegregation. Students, staff, and communit)^ acknowledge 
. tha evsential nature of these services. Although the district is committed ^o maintain— 
Ing these services, local funding could neyer adequately do so at the presen*' level', 
ond cmp^nsis on a continued program of aggressive maintenance of and search for ^ 
outsldt funding is essential. K ' / 

Evol.uotion i) 

' ' * . • < c> " 

• ^' ' 

The only objective evaluation dota ovaijable for the district are medial scores on . 
" notional achievement tests: on these tests, the results show Orangeburg students a 
bit lower than the state average (which is about four months- below the national norm). , 
Tha 1971' results for 467 fourth graders ore from one to two months lower than the 1970 
rasgl^s for 621 fourth graders. This is not surprising since a number of upper class whites 
transferred to the private academies between the two testing periods.' No efforts havp 
been" made m this first year to compares the performance level of pupils by ethnic group 
in on integrated situation to that in a segregated situation. This j^s, no doubt, a wise^ 
decision as the complex number of variables operating durtng this period would preclude 
tha possibriity of drawing conclusj/bns .regarding the effect of desegregqtipn on test scores 

r^^^oMems ' * ' • • / . 

■ — . , . . _ . - -^ ^ V 

^Although District 5 has admirably implemented the process of desegregating its 
schools, there are some areas -in which efforts have not been adequate and to which 
ottention must:. be drawn. Among the staff there remain Vestiges of raci;sm, both cons* 
cious and hidden. At the conscious /level one can sight the ^condary schooJ. staff • 
who make ipter-ethhic staff communication difficult, and, the few teachers, hfaclc 



and-white, who view all sfudents of the opposite roce in terms of ethnic sterotypes. 
The evidences of rocism 'Which result T'om whot'hos not been done^bhd from perspec- 
tives not considered include" the dearth .^ul 'I-ethnic curricula at the elemc^^tary 
level and fhe slow pace at which more atte.ition is being given by all teacher*^ not 
[ust "black studies" teachers, to ethnic considerations in curricula. Also included 
here would be the ethnic makeup of the centraJ office staff which includes only two 
blocks, one, the lunchroom supervisor, being rarely visible. Al thought he superln- 
tendent, the coordinator of federal projects and other central administrators are com^ 
petent, commj[t.ted and hove the resfi^ct of most of the block community, block prin- ^ 
cipals and teq^chers believe that equally competent blacks could hove been easily 
located for these positions within the system end this belief appears to^be justified. 

As for dfesegregotion issues which directly affect students, the situation whe'eby 
opprokimotely T900 children, many of them very young, change buses enroute to 
school is a most unfortunate one, and it appears that> given logistical and funding 
limitations, this situation will continue. Ability grouping, though done flexibly, 
both at the elementary and secondary levels, hcs resulted in some classes, predom" 
inantly block, of all low ability children with the concomitont problems of teacher - 
ottitude and impediments to progress. The one and two-grade schools which con be 
considered less than desirable, appear to be viewed positively by both princYpols and 
teachers at the elementary level, with mixed emotions by the secondary staff; parents 
con be heard to complain when they hove four children in four different schools. /The 
students themselves, however, seem to be unaffected by such discussions. 

Orangeburg is a community with a history of racial tensions, many of which remain 
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The "whUe flight" to private academies and the support given to these academies by 
rhemters of the white establishment hai .lad p debtlitating effect both financially and 
morall/ on the public system. Rumors of "^ock of disciplme" In the schools are often 
fostered oy those who support the private cccidemies in an" effort to justify their actions 
on norr-prejudiced, grounds. To an outside observer it appears that District 5 schools 
have the, barest minimum of discipline problems:, and, although citizen committee 
members help to keep the community informed on this account, such rumors persist. 
The second and third years of the unified system will be crucial ones in terms of per* 
centoge of white students; while there is a good chance that some whites may return' 
* to the public schools, there is also the possibility that more whites will leave. The 
increosed evenness of the schools will,„^ost de:;irably, bring more people in to observe 
and take a*\'oice in their childrpn^s education as one way of mobilizing community 
$uppbrt; as yet, the response to this opertness has been relatively slight. 

Why Is It Exemplary ? 

To soy that the community members have not responded in significant numbers to 
the school's openness does .not mean to imply that there is a lack of communication 
within the district. In Fdct, the presence of a sizable, articulate'black middle class, 
the great majority of wKom are educators, and a number of politically competent 
whites who feel strong commitment to public education were essential factors in the 
process of articulating needs and keeping communication lines open. The extent to 
which the 1968 tragedy contributed to the>ealization on the part of those whites who 

r 

support a truly unified system that a more active involvemertt in the entire process 
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of actualizing the road to equal opportunity for blacks was called for can never 
■be assessed. Most agree that it did "--oke up" a number of people. The black 
middle class, while,perhaps not represer tative of the enfire black'population, - 
does include members who are in touch with most segments of this population, and 
. is sophisticated in the kinds of politfcal action required to bring about change. The 
April, 1972 school board election, In which the two blacks were returned to office 
with large moiorities attests to the fact that these elements hove tombined to win the 
suppcr^efo. large percentage of the community. 

Although the final court order came just two months before implementation, pre- 
ponition for^ unitary plan began two years prior to t^^is action. The humcn relations 
conferences^ the advisory committees, the workshops, and all the other ESAP funded 
activities enumerated above began to involve Jtoff, students and community in active, 
meaningful dialogue and to prepare them for the inevitability of unificction. The De- 
segregation Centej- of the University was consulted wisely and often as were other re- 



« sources, both loca 



arid regional . This amount of careful yet diversified advance pre- 
parotion was an Important factor lathe smooth Implementation of the plan. 

Human Relatic ns conferences, both those for staff and those for students with 
•adult *facilitators'| have been well-planned with a great deal of flexibility os possible. 



ond ore credited. with a major role in creating and sustaining attitudes and perspectives 

t " ; . 

ralotlvely free of bias. It is ess^n^iol that such sessions be held periodically to involve 

9II secondary students and, all staff members, and that these groups have a voice in 

1 

■1 . 
planning the sessions. ' - 

Without a superintendent, staff and school board committed to the t.rfsk of unifica" 
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Won, the above considerafions could have been diffused Info a lack of crysfaflized 
sup{K)*f* the three men who have held the superintendent's job over the pist twenty 

i 

years ho/e accepted the fact of eventual unification and have taken an ac^iv.3 stance 
?n support of it as have school board members.- The director of federal projects bos 
been.nof only an active moral sypporter, but an active fund raiser, inaking possible 
rnqny of the preparal^o^y and supplementary activities. These two people are repre* 
sentative of the personnel of the distridt. There are exceptions, of course,, but this ^ 
competence, coupled with a sensitivity to the factors which will make unification 
successful continue to be -one of the District's strengths. 

Effectiveness 

Theorist!; and others who have studied school desegregation suggest several crucial 
raquirements for dpy school desegregation progrgm. Four of these elements are repre- 
fltnted in the Orangeburg program. These are: (1) preparation for desegregation; 
(2) effective communications; (3) firm policy enunciation and support;. and (4) ed\jr 
cational innovations in service to children. ^ 

In regard to these requirements, Orangeburg is considered to be one of the more 
success^! in the country, despite the fact that it is not free of problems. Apparently, 
considerable effort went into the preparation of the community, staff, and students for 
thtt implementation of mandotory desegregation. This is reflected in the establishment 
of a Citizens Advisory Committee, bi^racial council, humans relations sessions, news*' 
letters^ and open houses. The creation of an active and effective system of communi* 
cotibns ensured that resistance and non-compli^ince to desegregation would not result 

31 
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from misundersfonding or lock of informotion^. The policy was clearly enunciofed 

V 

' by >I'e courts. Even more importont> however/ wos fhe school board's f irm .gndorse* 
' ment the policy as reflected In its serious effort at implementing a desegregation 
plan'^dr.f in Its decision that any board member unwilling to send his children to a 
desegregated school resign; , ' 

h'obably more importaht than the bringing together of different ethnic and eco*" 
nomic groups is what the school system does to change Jts educational programs to 
accommodate demograpHiq changes in the school population. In Qrongebucg/ the 
schools hove adopted a plan coded "continuous progress" through vVhjch several 
changes in educational progrdm were initiated. In on effort to dchieve^quolity edu"* • 
• cation for c'l children in the system, team teaching, clustering of classes, improved 
Communicoton between school and home, and activities designed to build and utilize 
community pride were emphasized. In this latter connection, the contribution mode 
by the emergence of a chomjiionship football team os.o produdt of the, combination 
of block and white high schools is not to be underrated. The pride that the commun~ 
ify took in this achievement has probably contributed greatly to the acceptance of 
the desegreotibn progrom. 

The desegregation process has not been without its problems, however. There 
are undercurrents of dissatisfaction with the continued control of the system by-'pre- 
dominontly white administrators. The ratio of whites to blocks dropped sharply as, 
whites fled the system, preferring private ocodemjies. However, this trend appears 
to be reverising itself os the viability of the fledgling institutions is increasingly 
questioned. The decision to utilize homogeneous obilily grouping hos resulted in 
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some resegregaMon. Fortunately, the presence of a relofivefy large proportion of 
middle .class blacks has resulted In ethnic mtegrotion being maintained the upper, 
cbility groups. . The lowest ability groups, however, teiTd to be all black. 

. As serious as som'e of the problems may be, the effort is exemplary in ccr.anlt- 
ment and program. Jt is too early to make sound judgments with reject to its impact 
on academic achievement, but the data available thus far are neutraf to positive. " 
There is no evidence fhot students hove lost as a result of the change. If one of 
the purposes of education, however, Js preporop'on for di^mocrotic living, there 
is evidence that democracy has gained at Orongieburg/ . * * 



